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The ornamental stone artifacts and others of undetermined use 
herein described have only a scanty representation in Minnesota 
collections, as shown by the late Professor N. H. Winchell's 
work for the Minnesota Historical Society, entitled The Aborig- 
ines of Minnesota, published in 1911. Criteria of age, indicated 
by patina and weathering, and of distribution, especially as ob- 
served in the Lehigh region of Pennsylvania, are briefly discussed 
by Professor Edward H. Williams. The polished slate artifacts 
of New York are very instructively described and figured by 
Arthur C. Parker of the New York State Museum in Albany. 

Abundant and admirable illustrations, including 265 figures in 
the text, five colored plates, and three maps, add greatly to the 
usefulness of this work. Its bibliography, in seventeen pages, is 
divided into a general group and the following special groups: 
amulets, banner-stones, bird-stones, boat-stones, discoidals, pend- 
ants, pierced tablets or gorgets, plummets, spatulate forms, hoe- 
shaped forms, tubes, and miscellaneous objects. 

The term "problematical," applied to many of these artifacts, 
is defined as "meaning, in the strict sense, stones presumably 
made use of by chiefs, shamans, warriors and women for per- 
sonal adornment or in ceremonies or during religious rites." 

Warren Upham 

History of Douglas and Grant Counties, Minnesota; Their 
People, Industries, and Institutions. Constant Larson, 
editor-in-chief. In two volumes. (Indianapolis, B. F. 
Bowen and Company, 1916. 509, 693 p. Illustrated) 

In the first volume of this work the history of Douglas and 
Grant counties is presented in separate series of topical narra- 
tives which deal in the usual way with such subjects as the 
beginnings and progress of settlement; the establishment and 
organization of counties and towns; the development of trans- 
portation facilities; the rise of cities and villages; agricultural, 
industrial, and commercial growth; the establishment and sub- 
sequent history of schools, churches, newspapers, and fraternal 
organizations ; the professions ; military history ; and various 
"sidelights on county history." The second volume is devoted 
to biographies for the most part of living residents of the two 
counties. 
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About a fifth of the historical volume consists of reprinted 
material not improperly employed as an historical and descrip- 
tive background for the work. A chapter on "Related State 
History," which appears in nearly all recent Bowen publications, 
serves as an introduction to the county histories. The chapters 
on the geology of the two counties are taken (without acknowl- 
edgment) from volume 2 of the Final Report of the Minnesota 
Geological and Natural History Survey. A long chapter, entitled 
"The Kensington Rune Stone; an Ancient Tragedy," is for the 
most part a reprint of the preliminary report of the museum com- 
mittee of the Minnesota Historical Society on the subject of the 
authenticity of this alleged ancient record, 1 although the report 
is not given quite "in full" as stated. In view of the fact that 
this famous stone was unearthed in Douglas County and that the 
question of the origin of its inscription is still a matter of dispute 
among archeologists, it is not surprising that considerable space 
should be devoted in the present work to this mass of evidence 
pro and con. The editor himself expresses no opinion and calls 
attention to the fact that, contrary to a more or less prevalent 
impression, the Minnesota Historical Society has never taken 
sides in the controversy, the last official statement being "that the 
Council and Society reserve their conclusion until more agree- 
ment of opinions for or against the rune inscription may be 
attained." Another passage of some length, and also of no little 
historical interest, is taken from a series of articles entitled "To 
Red River and Beyond," which appeared in Harper's New 
Monthly Magazine, one of which, published in August, 1860, 
contained an account of the passage of the writer and his party 
through the region of Douglas County. The "anonymous maga- 
zine writer," the author of the series, was Manton Marble, a 
New York journalist, who later became owner and editor of the 
New York World. 

The histories proper of the two counties are made up of inter- 
mingled historical narratives, statistical material, and accounts 
descriptive of present-day conditions. Of special interest to 
students of Minnesota history are the portions which deal with 
the situation in this region at the time of the Sioux outbreak 
of 1862 and with the process of organizing the counties. The 

1 Minnesota Historical Collections, 15 : 221-286. 
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former accounts furnish an admirable illustration of the double 
effect of the Indian war in retarding and in advancing settlement. 
In the matter of county organization a number of interesting 
features are brought out. Each county was created at a time 
when there were few, if any, settlers in that part of the territory. 
Douglas County was created in 1858, the very year in which per- 
manent settlement began. The next year, however, according to 
this account, "a move was started to organize Douglas for 
administrative purposes . . . and an election was held. . . . 
Not all of the settlers were willing thus to assume the responsi- 
bilities of government and it is narrated that only a few voted. 
The returns of the election therefore were not recognized by the 
authorities and the election was held to be void. . . . Not long 
after," the governor, under legislative authorization, appointed 
a board of commissioners, who, in turn, appointed a register of 
deeds, a sheriff, and a probate judge. "This organization was 
maintained until the time of the Indian outbreak, when it . . . 
was abandoned and all records that had been made were lost." 
It was not until 1866 that a permanent and complete organization 
was effected. Grant County, created in 1868, was first fully 
organized in 1873. The governor had previously appointed three 
county commissioners, and it is said that "in 1872, Peter N. Smith 
and Henry Secor, two lawyers from Otter Tail county, came 
down and induced the county commissioners to appoint a full 
set of officers, with Secor as auditor and Smith as county attor- 
ney. These officers evidently never held their positions legally, 
as they left no official record, and their presence here is known 
only through tradition." 

In the chapter on "Sidelights on [Douglas] County History" 
are presented extracts from a number of reminiscent letters 
called forth on the occasion of the "home-coming week" cele- 
brated at Alexandria in June, 1916. It may be well to note in 
this connection that such an occasion also affords an excellent 
opportunity for bringing together and preserving such tangible 
records of the past as the home-coming or homeward-looking 
former residents of a community may possess. 

In general the work calls for the same sort of commendation 
and criticism as is to be found elsewhere in these pages in reviews 
of other commercial histories. The narrative, however, in many 
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places shows a somewhat keener sense of historical perspective, 
a more critical use of material, and a fuller appreciation of the 
value of intimate detail than is commonly the case with writers 
of such histories. On the other hand, it would seem that a more 
thoroughgoing search for, and exhaustive investigation of, local 
material, both public and private, would have resulted in a fuller 
treatment of certain phases of the subject at least. It is to be 
regretted that more attention was not paid, for instance, to the 
causes, progress, and influence of the notable influx of Scan- 
dinavians, and of the local aspects of the career of the most 
noted resident of the region, Senator Knute Nelson. 

Franklin F. Holbrook 

The Story of Minnesota. By E. Dudley Parsons, instructor in 
English, West High School, Minneapolis, Minnesota. (New 
York, etc., American Book Company, 1916. 336 p. Illus- 
trated) 

Our Minnesota; a History for Children. By Hester McLean 
Pollock, teacher of history and civics in the St. Paul high 
schools. (New York, E. P. Dutton and Company, 1917. 
xiii, 373 p. Illustrated) 

These volumes, written especially for children, supply a need, 
which has for a long time been apparent, of a textbook on the 
history of Minnesota suitable for use in the grade departments of 
the public schools of the state. The Story of Minnesota is 
similar in form to other textbooks of this character, each chapter 
having its material arranged under black-letter topical headings 
and concluding with the customary summary, suggestive ques- 
tions, and references to sources. In such texts the material must 
of necessity be treated in the briefest manner possible. Mr. 
Parsons, by a judicious selection of topics and by the use of a 
moderate amount of detail, has succeeded in placing before his 
young readers in satisfactory form the history of the early 
periods of exploration, settlement, and political organization. He 
devotes the latter half of the book to an account of the rapid 
development of the natural resources of the state, of its growth 
in population, of its advance along economic, social, and educa- 
tional lines, of the men who have wisely and capably directed 



